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ing a wisli tliat some one would write the history of
astronomy according to Bacon's method: he elsewhere
refers to the fulfilment of the prophecy of the Chancellor
of England, "nmlti pertransibunt et angebatur scientia."
Descartes' opponent, Pierre Gasseiidi, yet praises him
for his points of resemblance to Bacon, whose logic,
he says, is consecrated to truth, and from the pur-
suit of whose method we may expect the development
of a new and at last perfect philosophy. Further on
in the century, Puffendorf, the jurist, declares, " It was
the late Chancellor Bacon who raised the standard and
urged on the march of discovery;" and at its close,
Boerhaave, the chemist, professes his "belief that Des-
cartes owes all that is best in him to the same source.
This assertion is undoubtedly open to dispute; for
between the ' J^Tovum Organum' and the ' Discourse on
Method' there is little in common save the same protests
against authority, and some rules of observation appa-
rently transferred from the earlier to the later work.
The two great innovators both started by analysis,
but of different objects, and drew their sources, as it
were, from opposite sides of the same ridge. The Ideal-
ism of Descartes culminated in Spinoza, in whom the
latent antithesis to Bacon reaches its climax: the aim
of the one thinker was, as stated by Kuno Fischer, free
contemplation attained when outward things cease to
govern us ; the aim of the other was culture and power
attained when we have been taught to govern outward
things. The adherents of each remain in an attitude of
antagonism, that can only be reduced by the " concilia-
tion of contradictories." It has been dogmatically as-
serted by proficients in either department, that the course